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Albright visits St. Michael’s; 
addresses students’ concerns 


St. Michael’s College Student Newspaper 








Photos by Tiina Matikainen and Simone Hofmann 
Clockwise from left: Albright addresses crowd of 700 in Ross 
Sports Center; Albright poses with (from left to right)student 
Federico Rostran, President vanderHeyden, Sen. Patrick Leahy 
and student Olga Christina Gonzalez; Albright talks with 
Vermont Adjutant General Martha Rainville and Leahy. 





By Jim Welch and Tiina Matikainen 
Defender Editors 


U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright told students they will travel further and more frequently than previous generations. “You 
will live global lives,” Albright said in her speech at St. Michael’s on Tuesday. 

Albright spoke for about 20 minutes on the environment, land mines, chemical weapons and paying the U.S. debt to the United Nations. 
After her address audience members were allowed to ask questions. Student Association President Heidi Bouchard moderated the question 
and answer session. 

About 700 people attended the event in the Ross Sports Center. Originally the speech was scheduled to take place in the McCarthy 
Recital Hall with 330 invited guests. 

"The overwhelming enthusiasm on the part of our students’ prompted the president's office and the Student Association to plead with the 
State Department to grant permission for a larger space,” according to an e-mail sent last Thursday by Marilyn Cormier, executive assistant 
to St. Michael's President Marc vanderHeyden. 

After working with the State Department the president’s office informed the campus that an additional 370 St. Michael’s community 
members could attend the event. Sixty-two tickets were put aside for people on a waiting list started last Tuesday. The remaining tickets 
were given out on first-come-first-serve basis and were gone in two hours, according to the president's office. 

Albright arrived in Washington D.C. on Monday night, after traveling to Haiti, Trinidad and Tobago last weekend. She addressed the 
Nashua Chamber of Commerce in New Hampshire on Tuesday morning before arriving in Vermont. 


Editor’s Note: Madeleine Albright’s visit occured on the day The Defender went to press. For complete coverage, 
check The Defender Online at http:/www.smcvt.edu/defender. 
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St. Michael's College security log 


Excerpts from the April 1 through April 6, 1998 security report. Compiled by Officer Kelly M. Graham. 


Wednesday, April 1 
1:44 a.m. Assault in Joyce Hall. 
12:15 p.m. Student on roof of 
Founders Hall. 


April 8, 1998 





4 p.m. Main door window smashed 
in Joyce Hall. 

4:50 p.m. Stairwell window smashed 
in Joyce Hall, third floor. 


3:05 p.m. Harassing phone call com- 
plaint by resident in Founders Hall. 
Resident was being harassed by non- 
student. 


dow. There was a role of duct tape 
and Saran Wrap on the top of the 
car. 

1:30 p.m. Suspicious person at 


5:54 p.m. Larceny complaint in 


Tarrant. 


6:13 p.m. Assisted Fire personnel at 


Lyons Hall with a smoking washing 


machine. 


Thursday, April 2 


4 a.m. Suspicious people leave on 
Security’s arrival into the 100s 
townhouses parking lot. Found a St. 
Michael’s student’s car in the area, 
covered in blue tape with the word 
“dork” spelled out on the rear win- 


of Hodson Hall. 


Friday, April 3 
12:35 a.m. Took complaint of 
harassing phone call from resident 


12:50 a.m. Fire alarm in Purtill Hall. 
3:30 a.m. Found three Purtill Hall 
fire extinguishers discharged, entire 
first floor and parts of second floor 
vandalized with water damage, garg- 
bage and shaving cream. 


Student Activities office. 
11:20 p.m. Fire alarm at Ryan Hall. 


Hodson Hall. 


in Joyce Hall. 


Saturday, April 4 
3 p.m. Complaint of noise coming 
from Founders Hall. 
3:10 p.m. Vandalism to vehicle 
parked in the Ross lot. 
3:45 p.m. Vandalism to window in 


10:02 p.m. Intoxicated student found 


Sunday, April 5 
5:10 a.m. Fire alarm in Ryan Hall. 


10:15 p.m. Student stopped for A 


exscessive speed in Hamel Hall lot. 
Driver was uncooperative. 


Sunday, April 6 


8:02 a.m. Vehicle on fire in Ross te: 
parking lot. aoa 


10:15 a.m. Towed vehicle from 


Founders Hall parking lot. 
10:30 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 
Hall parking lot. 
12:05 p.m. Motor vehicle accident — 
off campus. : 













Radio caller 
threatens 
Clinton on 
college show 


By Stephanie Litos 
(Vassar College) 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. (U- 
WIRE) -- The Secret Service has 
launched an ongoing investiga- 
tion into a death threat against 
President Bill Clinton that was 
called into Vassar College's radio 
station. 

The case has been under 
investigation since General 
Manager Sage Friedman discoy- 
ered the message on Feb. 25. 

The caller said that he was a 
veteran of the armed forces and 
that he would kill the President if 
Clinton declared war against Iraq, 
according to Briar. 

The caller, who did not iden- 
tify himself, left the message on 
Station Manager Billy 
Silverman's voice mail on Feb. 
19. Secret Service Agent Tim 
Conway arrived at the College 
the day after Briar notified the 
police. 

Conway said that the Secret 
Service does not comment on on- 
going investigations. Director of 
Security Don Marsala said 
Conway listened to the tape of the 
phone message, as did the heads 
of several departments, 
outside chance it was a Vassar 
person who made the call." 


"on the 


No one who listened to the 
tape recognized the caller's voice, 
according to Marsala. 
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By Emily Dalnodar 
(U. Minnesota) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (U- 
WIRE)-- New Prairie Township 
community members are squeal- 
ing on a top official in the 
University's Swine Center for 
what they call conflict of interest. 

They accused Robert 
Morrison, University professor 
and director of the center, of not 
disclosing to the University his 
connection to a hog farm, of 
which he is part owner, before 
getting funding for hog research. 

University officials already 
investigated the matter and 
cleared Morrison of any charges. 
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Morrison also has declared his 
innocence. But in the last week, 
township members discovered 
another connection that's 
them rolling in the mud. 
The problem began when 
Morrison's farm, Canadian 
Connection, became involved in 
a lawsuit against New Prairie 
Township over farm expansion. 
Nancy Barsness, zoning 
township 


gol 


commissioner and 
clerk, said she is concerned that 
Morrison's have 
been interfering with the lawsuit. 

Local residents don't want a 


connections 


large hog operation next door to 
their homes, she said. 

They say the smell created 
from pig waste makes it hard to 
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[Hog farm wallows in town’s anger 


live next to and difficult to sell 
their property. 

When New Prairie 
Township officials rewrote their 
zoning ordinance in 1995, they 
blocked the hog farm from build- 
ing a new hog feed lot. 


Before the changes, 
Canadian Connection had 
already received permission 


from the Minnesota Pollution 
Control Agency to go ahead with 
the expansion, 

The issue has gone to court 
twice and both times the judge 
ruled in favor of the township. 
The case is now waiting to go to 
an appeals court. 

The next hearing is sched- 
uled for April 29. 
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Study to cite 
caffeine as 
addictive drug 


By Sarah Dunsmoor 
(WU. Slorida) 


GAINESVILLE, Fla. (U- 
WIRE)— Students who drink 
soda and coffee may see caffeine 
as harmless, but a study being 
done by the clinical psychology 
department may reduce _ the 
amount of caffeine students con- 
sume by showing them its side 
effects. 

The study, scheduled to be 
completed by summer 1998, is 
headed by 27-year-old graduate 
student Shannon Jackson. Jackson 
said it targets students who are 
regular coffee drinkers — at least 
one cup a day. 

“Caffeine makes people focus 
on extreme things, such as anxiety 
and we want to steer people away 
from that,” Jackson said. 

Two of the main points of the 
study are that caffeine is an addic- 
tive drug and some students abuse 
It. 

According to Jackson, stu- 
dents mostly suffer from caffeine- 
induced sleep disorder, which 
manifests itself as either insomnia 
or hyperinsomnia — sleeping too 
much, Jackson said. 

Janis Mena, a nutritionist and 
coordinator of education and 
training program, agreed. 

“Caffeine is not a healthy 
thing to consume,” Mena said. 
“Some students take caffeine pills 
to make them stay up through the 
night so they can study, which is 
not good for the body.” 
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McCarthy Arts Center 
benefactor dies at age 94 





Photo courtesy of SMC Public Realtions Office. 
Michael McCarthy, pictured above in the 
1960s. 


St. Michael’s College benefactor and 
long-time friend, Michael W. McCarthy, 
died last Wednesday at age 94. He passed 
away at his home in Indian Wells, Calif. 

McCarthy was the principal benefactor 
that enabled the college to build the 
McCarthy Arts Center in 1975-76. 

In 1961 he was awarded a St. Michael’s 
honorary degree and was the commmence- 
ment speaker for the graduating class. 

McCarthy, along with his late wife, 
Margaret, also established a scholarship for 








students majoring in the arts. 

“ He was a generous, fun-loving man,” 
said Professor Donald Rathgeb of the fine 
arts department. “He was attracted to a col- 
lege that had the name Michael in it.” 

When Donald Rathgeb’s wife, Joanne 
Rathgeb, passed away, McCarthy donated 
$100,000 to begin a scholarship fund in her 
name. 

Dr. William Tortolano, professor of the 
fine arts department said McCarthy, “felt so 
pleased that he could give something back 
to the college. He was overwhelmed that 
his name was on a building.” 

The funeral for McCarthy was held on 
Tuesday in California. 


Michael W.. M ¢cCarthy’s 
Accomplishments: 


*Retired St. Michael’s Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees 
President of Merrill Lynch, 1959 


¢Chairman of Merrill Lynch, 1961 
¢Established Merrill Lynch branch in 
Tokyo, 196] 

*Opened 21 new offices in the United 
States between 1959-64 
«Governor of the New York Stock 
Exchange, 1960-63 
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Chadwick to match 
pledges dollar for dollar 


By Danielle Bergeron 
Suaff Writer 


The senior class will be pledging 
money to an endowed scholarship fund 
as its class gift. Bill Chadwick, chairman 
of the board of trustees, and his wife 
began the Chairman Chadwick 
Challenge. They will match dollar for 
dollar what the class of 1998 pledges. 

Chadwick was on vacation and 
unavailable for comment. 

The campaign started March 15 at a 
senior class gift dinner. 

“Tm pledging because I think it is a 
great opportunity for students that other- 
wise wouldn't be able to come to St. 
Michael’s,” said senior Allison Craven. 

Stacy Revellese, assistant director of 
annual giving, said Chadwick recognized 
philanthropy as part of the complete per- 
son and wanted the students to be a part 
of that. 

“Mr. Chadwick and his wife want to 
set an example of philanthropy and to 
show what wonderful things can happen 
when alumni and friends give to the St. 
said Barbara 
Wessel, vice president for institutional 
advancement. 

There are about 415 students in the 
senior class. If the class has 75 percent 
participation the Chadwicks. will donate 
$5,000 extra towards the gift, said Angela 
Rankow, a class gift co-coordinator. 

The class hopes to raise $25,000. 

. The. class has received about $1,000 
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in pledges, she said. 

Seniors can donate from $5 to $100. 
They also have the option of pledging 
$100 over a four year period, including 
this year. Students can pledge $10 this 
year, then $20, $30 and $40, Rankow 
said. The endowment scholarship will 
start next year, Rankow said. “Seniors are 
being asked what they want the criteria 
for the scholarship to be. If it is unre- 
stricted, more students will benefit and it 
will be easier for the board to give out.” 

“This year’s gift has the potential to 
be one of the largest class gifts,” 
Revellese said. 

The Class of 1991 gave one of the 
largest gift in recent years costing 
$60,000 with a 64 percent participation 
rate, Wessel said. The money was used 
towards the expansion of the Durick 
Library. 

The Class of 1998 presented its ideas 
to the Annual Giving Committee. Ideas 
for other possible gifts included a wall 
on the east entrance of campus which 
would cost about $90,000 and a cross on 
the wall of the chapel, Rankow said. 

This year marks the 25th anniversary 
of the class gift program at St. Michael’s. 

Before 1984 the class gifts reflected 
Since 
1984, the gift process has gone to a 
pledge system, allowing students to pay 
in installments. 


how much the class collected. 


“I want to encourage people how 
great and alive this gift is, not just a mon- 
ument,’” Rankow said. 
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Student Association approves 
moratorium on the death penalty 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s is the first col- 
lege in the United States to pass a 
moratorium on the death penalty, 
said Jane Henderson, coordinator 
of Equal Justice, USA Campaign. 

On March 10, the Student 
Association unanimously passed 
the moratorium proposed by the 
Political Science Club. 

The moratorium calls for a 
cease to the death penalty until it 
is proven to be appropriately 
applied in a just manner. 

The moratorium was first 
proposed at the S.A.’s Feb. 11 
meeting and was tabled. It was 
tabled again at the Feb. 18 meet- 
ing. 

Copies of the moratorium 
were sent to Governor Howard 
Dean, Vermont’s congressmen, 
the Vermont State legislature and 
President Bill Clinton. 

Heidi Bouchard, president of 
the S.A., extended congratula- 
tions to the voting members of 
the S.A. at the March 31 meeting. 

She said employees from 
janitors to the Bishop of 
Burlington have expressed excit- 
ment about the students’ initia- 
tive. 

In a letter to Bouchard 
regarding the moratorium, the 
governor made clear his support 
of the death penalty. 

He wrote: “In at least some 
circumstances such as the murder 


Kinko's has everything 
you need to make the grade. 


of a child or a police officer, it is 
my opinion that the death penalty 
can be the appropriate redress.” 

However he said, “I do not 
believe that the Vermont 
Legislature will seriously review 
or adopt a death penalty at any 
time in the future.” 

“T think it’s wonderful,” 
Henderson said. “We're excited 
it happened in Vermont.” 

She explained that the mora- 
torium comes at a key time in 
Vermont politics. 

The state has recently been 
considering reinstating the death 
penalty. 

As The Defender reported in 
its March |] issue, the moratori- 
um lists statistics derived from a 
1997 study conducted by the 
University of Iowa College of 
Law and a study conducted in 
1993 by the United States 
Judicial Committee. 

Other information in the 
moratorium was provided by a 
1997 Death Penalty Information 
Center study. 

After Henderson spoke at St. 
Michael’s about the injustices of 
the death penalty earlier this 
semester, the Political Science 
Club, along with many other stu- 
dents, was inspired to do some- 
thing regarding the death penalty. 

“T think it was great that the 
S.A. took a stand,” said Matthew 
DeSorgher, an S.A. representa- 
tive of Joyce Hall second floor 
north and member of the Political 








































Science Club. 

“IT was also pleased that we 
took this particular stand,” he|fiiis 
said. DeSorgher spoke about 
breaking the “SMC bubble.” 

The S.A. is taking action and 
that helps eliminate the alleged 
cries of apathy on campus, he 
said, 
“T don’t see what that (the 
moratorium) has to do with the 
running of our school,” said 
sophomore Michael Smaha. | 

Smaha said he didn’t think 
the S.A. should be taking such a 
controversial stand. However, he! 
said the action was in concor- 
dance with the school’s mission. 

Sophomore Chris Webb wor- 
ries that some people’s opinions 
are being ignored, he said. The 
S.A. is forcing an opinion upon 
the students, he said. 

“Tt is taking a stand,” Webb 
said. “Some people think it’s fine 
the way it [the death penalty] 1s,” 
Webb said. 


Photo by Tiina Matikainen 





“Let’s be sure things are 
death penalty does not assure J 
is A.C.E.’s teddy bear 
penalty have a moral obligation 
Hendlcrscnicakt A.C.E. teddy bear drive. From March 15-22, students, faculty and staff 
Group member Allison Close said that most of the toys they received 
really high, but we got a great response. 
Those still wishing to donate stuffed animals can drop them off in the 


being done in a morally righteous 
In reaction to the opposition 
dri hes goal 
to take a closer look at it.” 
donated new and used stuffed animals that will be distributed to area chil- 
have been used and some people have even brought in bags full of toys. 
A.C.E. will donate the toys to area shelters and hospitals. 
M.O.V.E. office or in the bin in Alliot. 


way,” DeSorgher said. “There is 
evidence that says the current 
on campus, Henderson said, 
“Those that support the death 
“We're hoping it will set a A.C.E. (Adoring Children Everywhere) President Erin Sweeney is 
precedent for others to follow,” surrounded by teddy bears she helped collect during the first annual 
dren. The group exceeded its goal of 300 bears and is still receiving dona- 
tions. 
She added that many faculty have donated toys. 
“I was really surprised at the turnout,” Close said. “I thought 300 was 
The most unusual toy donated was a large stuffed lady bug, Close 
said. 
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Theme houses’ selection more competitive 


By Sara Hamilton 
Staff Writer 


This year 25 groups applied 
to live in the college’s 15 periph- 
eral houses, the most competitive 
selection process that Molly 
Duesterhaus, associate director 
of residence life/assistant dean of 
students, has seen in her three 
years at St. Michael’s, she said. 

The judges, nominated by 
students, are faculty members, 
staff, members of student life and 
the Student Association, admin- 
istration, physical plant and 
- housekeeping. 

The 1998-1999 application 
for theme houses asked each 
group which campus resources 
would be used, goals for the 
group and an explanation of why 
the group needs a house to carry 
out their theme. 

Those groups reapplying 
needed to list their accomplish- 
ments, 

Theme houses are designed 
to give groups of students the 
chance to coordinate, “programs 
that will enhance the living expe- 
rience,” for both the faculty and 
staff, according to the 1998 
Room Selection Book. 

Duesterhaus said the theme 





Photo by Tiina Matikainen 


Members of the Body Image Awareness House celebrate the renewal of their theme house for next year. 
(Back row left to right) Stephanie Dow, Meghan Noonan and Amy Lubas. (Front row left to right) Michele 
Pisacano, Angeline Smith, Becky Deschenes and Lesley Zimmerman. 





house program is important 
because it, “provides students 
with the opportunity to educate 
their peers.” 

Theme houses are awarded 
to students based on the strength 
of proposals and in some cases, 


their class determines the final 
decision. 
Duesterhaus said) when 
themes tie in with M.O.V.E. and 
Campus Ministry; “all proposals 
benefit the St. Michael’s commu- 


nity in one-way or another.” 
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The list of accepted themes 
was posted outside the Student 
Life Office March 13. 

Veteran groups such = as 
Habitat for Humanity, Have a 
Heart- Healthy Living and Body 
Image Awareness were chosen 
again. 

During the presentation of 
themes in the Vermont Room on 
March 9,. the Habitat — for 
Humanity House said its goal 
was to build more than: one house 
in the upcoming year. 

Other houses also worked to 
benefit their causes. 

This winter the Have a 
Heart-Healthy Living House sold 
flowers for Valentine’s Day. 

The Body Image Awareness 
house held support meetings this 
year on topics ranging from 
stress management to nutrition. 

Some new themes include 
Fighting to Extinguish Smoking 
Habits (FRESH), Knights 


Involved in the Development of 


Schools (KIDS), One More Step 
and Make a Wish. 

The FRESH house adver- 
tised before and during the appli- 
cation process by posting flyers 
on numerous campus bulletin 
boards and setting up a table in 
Alliot. 

At the table students were 
given the opportunity to sign the 


name of a loved one on a petal of 


the FRESH flower to signify the 
number of people related to the 
campus community who have 


been negatively affected by 
smoking. 


The KIDS theme house is a 
10-occupant house focused on 
literacy. House member — sopho- 
more Kristine Klumpp said the 
group plans to enhance the men- 
tor program through M.O.V.E. 
and to establish a room for chil- 
dren in the library. 

The facility will also benefit 
the Big Brothers/ Big Sisters pro- 
gram and majors, 
Klumpp said. 

Klumpp said their theme is 


education 


important because it promotes, 
“an awareness of how fortunate 
we are to have reached this level 
of education.” 

The KIDS group looked for 
book donations this spring to get 
its project started. 

Sophomore Tim Phalen is a 
member of the theme house One 
More Step. The group will men- 
tor students in area high schools. 
It will work with underprivi- 
leged high school students, par- 
ticulary freshmen, who have low 
self-esteem. 

Phalen said the group, in an 
effort “to build their  self- 
esteem,” will bring students to 
campus, take them snowboarding 
or just hang out with them. 

The group will work closely 
with M.O.V.E. and with the 
existing One More Step mentor- 
ing program. 

The One More Step pro- 
gram on campus is already a 
member of the Foundation for 
Excellent Schools, Phalen said. 
The main goals of the group are 
to recruit more mentors and help 
the high school students already 
enrolled in the program, he said. 


“One criteria for 
keeping houses is 
whether or not they 
achieved what they 
planned to achieve.” 


«Molly Duesterhaus, 
associate director of 
residence life/assistant 
dean of students 


The Make a Wish house will 
also work with children 
with the M.O.V.E. office. 

The house plans to set up 
informational sessions about the 
Make a Wish-Foundation. 

It is also planning on orga- 
nizing a 24-hour walk-a-thon to 
raise money for at least one 
child’s wish, said sophomore 
Karen McGillicuddy. 

Freshmen Jessica Wallace 
and Holly McNamara proposed a 
Breast Cancer Awareness House, 
but it was not selected. They do 
not regret applying for the house. 

However, Wallace said they 
think that there was a dominance 
of male judges who did not take 
their female-orientated theme 
seriously. 

Duesterhaus said students 
who have proposed themes are 
encouraged to try again. 

“One criteria for keeping 
houses is whether or not they 
achieved what they planned to 
achieve,” Duesterhaus — said. 
“They do an incredible amount of 
PR [public relations] for the col- 


” 


and 


lege. 
“Theis competition 
because, it is for the benefit of the 


campus community,” she said. 
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Albright address moved to 
accomodate more students 


The President’s office and the Student Association have listened 
to the students. They have worked with the State Department in order 
to accommodate more of the student body at U.S. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright’s address, and for that we applaud their efforts. 

By moving the address from the McCarthy Arts Center to the 
Ross Sports Center, it not only allowed more people to attend, but it 
also made a lot more sense. Albright’s spokesperson said that she was 
visiting the college to talk to the students. However, the original plan 
would have allowed only about 150 students to attend. Switching the 
speech to Ross opened up the guest list to 370 more people. 

It is understandable that due to security reasons, the address had 
to be given in a controlled and manageable setting. But what didn’t 
make sense was how the administration went about selecting students 
who could attend. Political science majors were invited, but what 
about the biology, English and philosophy majors? Why were these 
groups excluded from.the event? Although it may surprise some, a 
visit from the U.S. Secretary of State is of great interest to many stu- 
dents, regardless of their involvement in political science at St. 
Michael’s. Many students wanted an equal opportunity to see 
Albright speak. Students protested, fliers were posted and students 


~ Opimnior 





asked for responses. 


The President’s office and the S.A. persuaded the State 
Department to change the location and more people were allowed to 
attend. Those who were allowed to attend due to the change of venue 
should be grateful to the people who made it possible. The students 
spoke out and the administrators and the S.A. listened. 

We hope the administration and those who represent the students 
will continue to listen to the student body. 


Skateboarding/rollerblading 
facilities won't be up this year 


Since the outset of this 
school year, I have tried to bring 
skateboarding/rollerblading 
facilities, possibly an 8 ft. half- 
pipe, to St. Michael’s campus for 
the benefit of many students. 

Three essential elements 
needed to work together for this 
program to work: risk manage- 
ment, the actual facility’s con- 
struction and its staffing and 
maintenance. John Gutman,vice- 
president of administration, 
informed me the college’s insur- 
ance plan would cover the huge 
liability such a program would 
impose. Second, Tim Pedrotty, 
director of physical plant, helped 
me every way possible planning 
its construction: from compli- 
ance to environmental laws such 
as Act 250 to choosing the best 
and 


because this would be a recre- 


location materials.Last, 
ational activity, | needed the sup- 
port of the Athletic Office for 
maintaining and regulating the 
half-pipe’s use. However, in a 
recent meeting, every statement | 
produce to support this project 
was retorted with equally strong 
and valid arguments by Margaret 
Ford, student 

shared 
Knortz’s 


director of the 
recreation 
Athletic 
many concerns. 

First, mentioned the 
extreme difficulty, if not impossi- 


center, who 


Director Geri 
she 
bility, of finding, funding and 
guaranteeing staff to watch over 
and regulate the facility’s use. 
Second, the inability of athletics 
to properly prevent usage by 
either non-St. Michael’s students 





manner 


window to the entire college community 


butions. 


The Defender mission statement 


The Defender and The Defender Online are the student-run newspapers at St. 
Michael's College. Our purpose is to report the issues, events people and interests of the 
campus community. We have a responsibility to our readers to do this in a fair and accurate 


Although our primary focus is on the students, we hope to provide all readers with a 


It is our duty to both inform and entertain our readers. As staff members and as stu- 
dents, we hope this will provide us with a rewarding educational experience, The Defender 
functions both as a news room and as a class, giving student reporters and editors an oppor- 
tunity to further develop skills in journalism 

We welcome constructive criticism of articles, peer involvement and reader contri- 


or any person during closed 
hours. Third, students could jeop- 
ardize their safety and liability 
issues, ranging from ensuring all 
have the appropriate 
padding and safety equipment to 
dealing with injured students’ 
health, and legal 
claims. In short, it is simply a 
program they are presently 
unwilling to pursue. 

Do not abandon all hope; 
you need to organize. Years ago, 
the Men’s Rugby Team was a 
loose affiliation of students who 
received little assistance from the 
college. However, after becom- 
ing a reputable club with an 
established leadership, — they 
gained the college’s full support 
in all they do. If those still will- 
ing to pursue this porgram focus 
and organize their efforts as did 
Rugby years ago, they might 
prove a strong enough force to 
convince the Athletic Office that 
skateboarding/rollerblading 
facilities are a manageable neces- 
sity. In the process, they will 
probably need to assume some of 
the responsibilities of having 
such a facility to calm the con- 
cerns of the Athletic Office; but 
in the end, they might just get 
what they want. 

I apologize for failing to get 
you what you wanted. However, 
if you have any ideas, comments 
or quesitions, do not hesitate to 


users 


insurance 


contact me. 

*Stephen Sabetta 

Secretary of Operations and 
Vice president-elect 

Student Association 




















ditorial 


to the Editor 


Defender used proper judgment 





with domestic abuse story 


Since graduating from St. 
Michael’s in 1989, I have been 
pleased to see the development of 
The Defender as a student voice 
of this school that 
myself lucky to have attended. 

It has also been a treat to be 
able to read The Defender online. 
It helps alumni like myself keep 
abreast of the goings-on from the 


I consider 


perspective of the student-writers- 


who walk through the Quad, 
through the halls and in the stu- 
dent center. 

All that said, I have to say 
how surprised I was to read the 
story about Professor Reza 
Ramazani on March 18. I was not 
surprised about what happened. I 
never took a course taught’ by 
Ramazani, although he was at St. 
Michael’s when I attended. I do 
not know him and I’ve never 
heard anything bad or good about 
his character. 


Editorial suggests students 


When last week’s Defender 
attacked the St. Michael’s 
Student Association for passing a 
resolution calling for a moratori- 
um on the death penalty in its 
editorial, it attacked representa- 
tive democracy. 

The motion had nearly a 
month to be debated and our S.A. 
operates on the principle that 
each of the representatives did 
indeed discuss the issue with his 
or her constituents. 

Since each representative 
need only speak with about twen- 
ty-five people who live nearby, it 
is quite likely that they talked 
about the issue and then made an 
informed vote. 

The fact that the vote was 
unanimous is nol surprising 
either. The unanimity of the vote 
does not mean that all 1,800 St. 
Michael’s students supported the 
but rather, that the 
majority of cach representative's 
constituents supported it. 

Such support is not unlikely 
since the resolution focuses more 


resolution, 


I say I was not surprised to 
hear about the incident because 
of the preponderance of viol- 
cence and crimes against women. 
It doesn’t just happen in poor 
areas of New York, Boston or 
Los Angeles. It happens every- 
where and most of the time it’s 
not reported or taken as “just a 
personal matter.” 

It is not a personal matter. It 
is a crime against. members of 
society. I say I was surprised 
because the  adminstration 
allowed the piece to appear. I 
think as budding journalists--a 
profession Iam proud to prac- 


tice--the editors and writers of 


The Defender got a taste of the 
best. 

It is not always that way in 
the real world. As writers work- 
ing for a newspaper or company, 
we -are often hamstrung about 
what may or may not appear in 


on implementing measures to 
prevent discrimination in the exe- 
cution process than on imposing 
a total nationwide ban. 

What was most upsetting, 
though, about the editorial was its 
view that the S.A. should have 
avoided the death penalty issue 
because it was a “...serious and 
complicated topic.” It is crucial 
that our S.A. tackle the tough 
issues which are around us here 
on campus and in the world at 
large. In the past year or so, many 
have begun to call college stu- 
dents increasingly unconcerned 
and apathetic. : 

The Defender’s editorial 
seems to reinforce this opinion. 
The S.A.’s vote on the other hand 
shows that we at St. Michael’s do 
not live in a bubble but that we 
are interested and educated about 
the the issues facing us and the 
world. 

Right now, we live at St. 
Michael’s, but in a few short 
months or years, we will enter 
into the rest of society where 


print. The administration (cer- 
tainly they didn’t want a piece 
like this to appear) showed they 
understand the idea of, and prac- 
tice of, the free press. 

I hope that Ramazani and his 
family get the help and counsel- 
ing they so desperately appear to 
need. But the point of this letter 
is--don’t kill the messenger. 

The editors and writers 
wrote a story that read well, was 
basically balanced and it seems 
like all those involved in the inci- 
dent were given a chance to 
respond to this piece. 

Perhaps if more possible 
people--i.e. corporate sponsors 
and network officials--took the 
beating of Nicole Brown 
Simpson a little more seriously, 
she and Ron Goldman would not 
be dead today. 

*Pat Fitzgibbons 
Class of 1989 


are apathetic 


tough decisions are debated and 
made every day. 

If we encourage S. A. repre- 
sentatives to avoid the tough 
issues now, will they be ready to 
encounter them when we become 
the leaders of this nation? If the 
S. A. were to avoid the difficult 
issues as The Defender thinks it 
should, then it would cease to 
serve any real purpose on this 
campus. 

If students feel that their 
views were not represented by 
the S.A. vote then they have 
every right to criticize their rep- 
resentative and demand better 
Services = 

However, I believe that rep- 
resentative democracy works 
quite well and congratulate the 
S.A. on having the courage to 
take on the issues which affect 
our lives on campus and in the 
world. 
eMatthew DeSorgher 
Student Association 
Representative 
Class of 2001 


Speaker Howard Zinn inspires student 


I am a freshman at St. 
Michael’s. I heard Howard. Zinn 
speak. I did so voluntarily. I did 
not take him for granted. 

Iam one of you. I am eigh- 
teen. I don’t know what I want 
and I am not preaching to you 
that I do or you should. [am say- 
ing spend this time, your time in 
college, being sponges. Get psy- 
ched. Stay up late and read. Hide 
under your covers with a flash- 
light. Sneak under bushes to spy 
Rewrite definitions. 
Rewrite philosophy behind insti- 


on. birds. 


tutions that you don’t believe and 
in ones you do. 

We have freedom of thought 
and with that 


freedom we can 


make more freedoms for more 
people. Don’t kid yourself and 
feel like you're in a prison. If we 
were in a prison, we would be 
getting more money and attention 
from the government. 


The reason Zinn’s talk made 
an impact on me is inexplicable. 
Maybe someone else left 
MacCarthy Arts Center and did- 
n't feel anything, but I was 
thoughtful. 

I am thankful for so many 
things, but sometimes I forget to 
be thankful that I simply have the 
capacity to be thankful. Zinn 
answered someone’s question on 
how to help the world without 
getting depressed. 

He said doing the little 
things is what helps people go the 
farthest. I knew I wanted to do 
something with English after 
tenth grade. 

I knew because my sopho- 
more English teacher was amaz- 
ing. He never pushed English 
down my throat. He didn’t give 
me special attention, but all the 
little things he did, he did it for 
me. 


Be the one in someone’s life 
that does the little things. You are 
told time and time again to give 
your time, money or attention to 
something, someone. I am not 
writing to tell people to take on 
the world; that is not any one per- 
son’s job. 

When you feel fed up with 
work, people, slogans, commer- 
cials, problems, solutions, whop- 
pers, holidays, America or your- 
self, remember that you can do 
the little things. Not only should 
you smell the roses and make a 
baby smile. Not only should you 
pick trash up off the street, you 
should pick yourself up and rock 
the boat. Rock the boat in your 
own harbor or in the world’s 
ocean. In the immortal words of 
Bob Marley “Get Up Stand Up.” 
*Christine A. Sweet 
Class of 2001 
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Student directors shine through the stress 


By Karen Pelkey 
Staff Writer 


Junior drama major Peter 
Sampieri co-directed last year’s 
mainstage production of Cinders. 
He directed an opera in Los 
Angeles last summer. This April 
he will turn his talents toward 
producing and directing “Lloyd’s 
Prayer,” a play written by 
Minnesota — playwright Kevin 
Kling. : 

““Lloyd’s Prayer’ is a come- 
dy about a boy raised by rac- 
coons,” Sampieri said. “When he 
gains his independence, he is 
conned into being a carnival 
sideshow freak by a man named 
Lloyd. It appears Lloyd will be 
successful, but an angel who is 
really a cheerleader tries to save 
Bob, the raccoon boy, from 
Lloyd.” 

The production is one of 
many plays produced, directed 
and in some cases written by St. 
Michael’s students, to be per- 
formed through the month of 
April in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

While some of the projects 
are being done for Peter 
Harrigan’s advanced directing 
class, Sampieri’s is an indepen- 
dent endeavor. 

Any student who is interest- 
ed in working on an independent 
project can propose the idea and 


Liye tutt 434 : 


budget plan to the drama club, 
Sampieri said. Depending upon 
the needs to fulfill certain liberal 
arts courses and requirements 
within a specific major, a student 
may or may not receive credit for 
the work. 

Despite the open policy, 
students like senior drama major 
Sue Wilson have found that pro- 
ducing and ‘directing a play can 
be a demanding undertaking. 

During her work on an inde- 
pendent project written and 
directed herself called “Murphy’s 
Law,” Wilson has had to design 
the set, obtain props and work 
with the lighting herself due to a 
lack of technical help. She has 
also pulled all the costumes 
together and advertised the play 
herself. 

“I'd like to say it (the play) 
is a comedy of lesbian love and 
how people have to hide in order 
to be accepted,” Wilson said. 

“T think it does educate a lit- 
tle in that respect but it also 
shows you the state of humanity 
honestly.” 

“T cast the play, revised it 
and we rehearsed for two and a 
half months,’”’she said. 

Senior English major Lisa 
Hamel is producing and directing 
Catherine Snodgrass’ “Haiku,” a 
story of a mother and her two 
daughters, one of whom is autis- 
tic. Hamel said the biggest road- 





. Photo courtesy of Ann Giombetti 
The Habitat for Humanity crew poses for a picture while working on a 
house in Kentucky during spring break. 





By Monique McGinn 
Staff Writer 


Each year a handful of 
seniors decide not to go directly 
into the career world and instead 
devote themselves to a year of 
community service. 

There are currently 19 grad- 
uates participating in year-long 
community service programs 
such as AmeriCorps, The 
Edmundite Mission Corps in 
Selma, Ala., and the Jesuit 
Volunteer Corps. 

Many programs allow for 
deferment of college loans, some 
pay a stipend and provide health 
benefits and room and board for 
the year. 

M.O.V.E Ann 
Giombetti said many people get 
involved with the year of service 
programs after graduation to help 
them decide what types of career 


director 


goals they want to pursue. 

“There are a lot of people 
who don’t know what they want 
to do when they graduate,” she 
said. “Many people get very 
absorbed into the lifestyle of 
community service after partici- 
pating in these programs.” 

The programs range from 
spiritual to religious to communi- 
ty-based. Many people who are 
interested in teaching or service 
work find service programs very 
helpful in choosing a career path, 
Giombetti said. 

“A lot of people feel the best 
time to go is right after gradua- 
tion, before they start settling 
down,” said Steve Garbarino, 
assistant director of M.O.V.E. 

One of the most popular pro- 
grams for St. Michael’s College 
suidents is in Selma, Ala., 
Giombetti said. Graduates spend 
one year living in a volunteer 


block in the way of her play is 
time. 

“There are only two weeks 
or so until opening night, and we 
just started rehearsing about a 
week ago,” Hamel said. 

Hamel said part of the long 
process even before production 
includes establishing a sense of 
camaraderie 
members. Each play’s cast is 
made up of a wide range of St. 
Michael’s students. 

She gathers the cast before 
rehearsals begin so they can get 
to know each other, allowing 
them to be able to relax on stage 
and get into their characters, 
Hamel said. 

A close study of the script 
and research of the play’s subject 
is vital to its success. This may 
involve watching video, using the 
Internet, talking to professionals 
and reading books, she said. 

“People ask me if directing 
is stressful,” Hamel said. “I love 
the stress. I never feel more alive 
than when I’m directing.” 

Sampieri echoes the idea that 
it is necessary to love the subject 
in order to make it through the 
long process. 

“There’s a hell of a lot that 
goes on until opening night. I 


between the cast 


must go through all the beauty of 


creating, by having the actors do 
improvs and, of course, 
go through the magic of 


we must 


community, working with disad- 
vantaged communities. Each 
member of the community is ded- 
icated to a different service relat- 
ed job. Some work in youth cen- 
ters as teachers, tutors or in pro- 


grams such as Habitat for 
Humanity. 
Heidi Ludewig, ‘a . St. 


Michael’s graduate who is now.a 
resident director in Lyons Hall 
and a graduate student at UVM, 
spent a year in the Selma, Ala. 
program working with — the 
Edmundite Mission Corps. She 
worked as a fifth grade teacher in 
an after school program at a 
youth center. 

“It was one of the best deci- 
sions I ever Ludewig 
said. “As little as I gave I got so 
much more in return.” 

“I knew I needed a break. | 
wasn't sure what I wanted to do,” 
she said. “I looked into a lot of 
different programs. It [Selma] 
was a place that had a lot of his- 
tory to it. I knew there would be 
a community aspect to the pro- 
gram.” 

Students 
whether a year of community ser- 
vice is for them can try it out by 


made,” 


who are unsure 


attending one of the week-long 
spring break service programs 
like Habitat for Humanity. 
Junior John Kulsick spent 
his spring break working with 
Habitat — for 
Kentucky and says he is serious- 


Humanity = in 


ly considering doing a year of 


community service after gradua- 





Photo courtesy of Susan Wilson 


The cast of ““Murphy’s Law” rehearse a scene. L-R: Matt Taylor, Tania 


Medik, Michael Laundry, Marianne Mylod and Maria Alsen. 


rehearsal,” Sampieri said. “The 
process is so amazing. It’s like 


the time until opening night is 
like a great journey to get to a 
simple destination.” 

Though only a_ junior, 
Sampieri said he is looking for- 
ward to graduate school and a 
chance of a lifetime in the enter- 
tainment business, be it film, tele- 
vision or theater. 

Hamel plans to take a year 
off before looking into graduate 
school for film making and 
directing. 

Wilson 
dreams. 


shares the same 


tion. 

“You basically just wake up 
and help people,” he said. “You 
don’t have to worry about paying 
bills or loans or anything like 
that. It’s gaining a lot of positive 


things while avoiding a lot of 


negatives.” 
Ludewig said one require- 


“I definitely have plans to 
continue in some form of enter- 
tainment,” she said. “It’s hard to 
say which, because the world 
today is so unpredictable. It 
often seems like nothing is safe. 
I would love to do film, televi- 
sion or even direct on Broadway, 
but I would be just as happy 
doing work for community the- 
ater.” 

“Some of the best work 
comes from local theater produc- 
tions,” Wilson said. “Trust me, 
once you’re bitten by the (the- 
ater) bug, you'll do anything to 
stay involved.” 


C mmunity service could be option before graduating 


ment for community service is a 
willingness to learn. 

“There’s a lot of need out 
Ludewig said. “You’ve 
got to be open to learning about 
yourself and others. Be open to 
new things, theres a lot out there 
that you don’t 
Michael’s campus.” 


there,” 


see on . St. 


4000 


VERMONTERS 
WERE HOMELESS 
LAST YEAR. 


TO HELP, TAKE A WALK. 
JOIN COTS 9TH ANNUAL WALK 


Sunday May 3rd @ 2pm 
St. Paul’s, 2 Cherry Street 


Join the more than 1500 people 
who participate in the 3 mile walk. 
Volunteer to be a Walker, join a Walk Team, 
or sponsor someone who is walking. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
call 862-6437 or stop by the MOVE office 





SINIC talent takes 
center stage 


By Scott Sonia 
Features Editor 







devil, a hip hop group, short-legged swingers and numer- 
ous Mmedsicians and dancers highlighted the 7th annual Martin Luther 
King Jr. Society talent show Friday night. 

There were 27 acts, the most ever in the show, which raised 
$440 to benefit Ole Tangen and‘Lisa Kenyon’s cross-country ride for 
the American Lung Association. 

Aeneas Janzes and Steve Sweeney’s skit involving an unusual 
play at a mental hospital won the $100 first prize. John Kulsick, Peter 
Sampieri, Eric Epps, Pat McCoy and a host of others put together a hip 
hop opera that took second place. Branley Lopez, Yolanda Santos, 
Dillel Pineda and Jeannette Garcia’s dance number came in third. 


Photos by Tiina Nlatikainen 





Above: Talent show host 
Lavar Williams break- 
dancing. Right: Dancers 
Branley Lopez, Jeannette 
Garcia and Dillel Pineda 
took third place. 

Below: Even the very 
young don Men in Black 
suits to mark the opening 


of the show. 
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Above: Steve Sweeney 
pets his pig in his por- 
trayal of the devil. 

Left: Ellen Naughter is 
“Helmet,” as she dances 
the polka. Below: Rick 
Hanson and Jamie 
Hughes find it difficult 
to eat, drink or do any- 
thing right without their 
own arms. 
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“T don’t think they can 
accurately represent the 
opinions of everyone at the 
school. They should take a 


“T don’t think their stance is 
representative of the whole 
community.” 


“It doesn’t really bother me 
because I’m against the 
death penalty.” 


Ss rag ee 
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poll and see what everyone 
thinks.” 
*Diane Economides, 
sophomore 


“Tt pleases me that the 
school’s taking a stand 
against the death penalty 
because I’m opposed to it. 
However, not everyone feels 
this way.” 

*Leslie Taggart, 
senior 


Cosmic Astrology 


Siiiiriitsinins 


jBy Sassy Starweitcher Jess Robinson 


Each horoscope is a sight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 


- ARIES (March 21-April 19) 


You have been in high spirits and high gear lately. This week, focus 
on what is truly important and don’t sweat the small stuff. If you get 
caught up in the little things you’ll miss the forest for the trees, 
which will leave you lost and confused. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 


There is a definite scent in the air and I'd call it love. If things 
thaven’t been working out for you love-wise remember that there are 
_ other fish i in the sea. That special someone might be right in front of 


Fe your eyes and you just haven't realized it yet. 


13 and downs ae you this Weck but you ‘Il come 
Ac angen and nek to what ie: believe i in and 


ae as your health goes, you have not been feeling 100% ee 
need to slow down and take care of yourself. Sleep lots, eat well 


F nd be good to yourself. You deserve it. Besides, the bags-under- 


your-eyes look just isn’t you. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 


You will have many good ideas this week. Your originality will def- 
- initely be appreciated. Now would also be a good time to catch up 
on email and all of those other things that you keep putting off. 
VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

-Poeple around you have been feeling down lately. Luckily for them, 
they have you as a friend. Your knack for fun and mischief and your 
easy-going attitude will cheer them up in no time. Go out, have a 
good time, do a little dance, laugh a lot, make some popcorn... 
LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

Stressed out? Feel like you’ll die if you have to write one more 
paper, read one more book or listen to one more lecture? Well, get 
happy, because the work is definitely easing up. Now you can focus 
on your social life, which, by the way, is in need of some serious 
reviving. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


It’s time to celebrate! Your stars, moons, planets and all that cosmic 
stuff are definitely in alignment. You just need to get up the courage 
to go out and get what (or who) you want. Your charm potential is in 
high gear. Just remember to eat a Lifesaver or two for good breath. 
SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

You have been very busy lately concentrating on other people and 
other things. Now, devote some time to yourself. Watch some TV, 


called Easter break. 


*Dan Pond, 


freshman 


“T concur with the college’s 
stand because the death 
penalty isn’t a very good 


deterrent.” 


*Ryan Cochrane, 


sophomore 


*Eric Routhier, 
junior 


“St. Michael’s shouldn’t take 
a stand because everyone has 


their own opinion on the 
death penalty. The S.A. 
doesn’t have the right to 
speak for everyone.” 
Marguerite Quintal, 
sophomore 





Invisible Jet to soar in Burlington 
with release of new debut album 


By Kevin Murrihy 
Guest Columnist 


he phrase “best kept 


secret” is often used in describ- 


ing a musical act on the brink of 


national success and often inap- 
propriately. 

However, Invisible Jet is, 
honestly, one of the Queen City’s 
best kept secrets, but the secret is 
getting out. 

With the release of their 
long-awaited debut, the 
Burlington foursome is ready to 
soar out of the shadows of the 
Burlington music scene. 

The 10-song release is a pol- 
ished ensemble of melodic rock 
that flows with consistent energy 
and talent. 

Even though this is the first 
release since their formation in 
1991, the result was worth the 
wait. But what does Invisible Jet 
sound like? 

A typical initial reaction to 
Invisible Jet is that vocalist/gui- 
tarist Jesse Sargent’s voice seems 
strikingly like Peter Gabriel or 
Steve Winwood. But such com- 
parisons are left behind once a 
listener begins to focus on the 
band as a whole. 

Along with Sargent, guitarist 
Ryan Ober, bassist Tom James 
and drummer Phil Brown have 
created a disc which shows con- 
sistent devotions to creating deep 
rhythms and evocative melodies, 
noticeable from the first to the 
final song. 

The power anthem, 
“Grounded” makes for a power- 
ful lead. The track (also found 


Break” may well be my favorite 
song. 

The light, undistorted guitar 
and thumping rhythm combined 
with Ober and Sargent harmoniz- 
ing on vocals makes for a sound 
that seems to float in the air long 
after the four and a half minute 


-Graphic courtesy of Kevin 
Murrihy 


number is completed. 

It’s hard to pick a bad song, 
even in my most critical opinion. 
The entire disc flows from the 
beginning to final note. 

It’s difficult to put to words 
much of the strong points on the 
disc. 


But to put in the form of an 





example, Invisible Jet’s debut 
makes for a great soundtrack to a 
good day. 

With that in mind, I’m cer- 
tain this disc is a good buy at any 
price, with in reason of course. 

My only real gripe about the 
disc is in the liner notes, or lack 
thereof. 

The single-sheet insert may 
be a sign of a band’s modesty, but 
I doubt it. 

Aside from the bare-bones 
(who plays what and where 
everything was recorded), there 
isn’t even a thank you to anyone, 
not even David Kamm (now of 
Construction Joe) or Carl Warner 
who play guitar on the final three 
tracks. 

With that being. said, 
Invisible Jet is a remarkably uni- 
fied and talented band that is set 
to soar far beyond northern 
Vermont. 

Don’t miss your chance to 
say, “I heard them before they 
were huge.” 

Invisible Jet will be 
descending on St. Michael’s 
College Campus on Earth Day, 
Wednesday, April 22, for a free 
Coffeehouse show. 

I wouldn’t miss it if I were 
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listen to the radio or just do what you want. Your friends will under- | 4, the “Good Citizen: Volume 6 Roosevelt Highway 
# Pa PRICGEN be a ane you have no idea what's going on. Three” compilation) showcases (Exit 16) 
3 ec. 22-Jan. Pear ihe bariemran vitalenis : 
: f : some of the band’s many talents, Colchester, Vermont 05446 
¢ You have been having lots of fun lately but now you must do some | ine most noticeable of which is 
¥ work. You must crack open the books - it’s time to dust them off and | Jyvicible Jet's powerful rhythm 
& get studying. However, there is a light at the end of the tunnel. It’s | coction 655-55 55 
“ . - 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Having trouble getting what you want? Show everyone your sunny 
disposition and everything should go your way. If that doesn’t work 
throw a tantrum like Cartman from South Park. Then you can get 
what you want and frighten people in the process. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 

OK, so you’ve been having relationship troubles. You need to find 
out what's going on. As the Beastie Boys so artfully put it, you just 
need to ask,”So whatcha whatcha whatcha want?” If you don’t like 
the answer then leave the one you're with and love the one you want. 





James’ talent on bass pulls 
the traditionally background 
instrument well into the fore- 
ground where it remains for 
much of the disc. Brown’s drum- 
ming makes for a strong back- 
bone which seems connected to 
even the most sophisticated gui- 
tar solos courtesy of Ober and 
Sargent. 


The second track, “Easy to 


FREE DELIVERY 


Sun.-Thurs. 11-11 
Fri. & Sat. 11-12 


“Quality, Authentic Italian Eatery” 


Coupon: $2 off large pizza 
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‘Thai one on’ with the Campus Cook at Parima 





By Brian Wasik 
Guest Colunnist 


Parima Restaurant 
185 Pearl St. 
(802) 864-7917 


Hours: 4:30 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


For weeks now I have been 
waiting for a situation to arise 
where I can sink my claws into a 
review and absolutely tear a 
restaurant apart. 

I’m sure I am not the only 
who noticed that my 
reviews of late have all been pos- 
itive, but I can’t help it. Whether 
it is because I plainly love food, 
or I just know how to pick ‘em, I 
can always find something good 
to say about these Burlington 


one has 


restaurants, which says a lot for 
the area. 

On a recommendation from 
one of my professors (yes, sur- 
prising as it sounds, I actually lis- 
ten to my professors from time to 
time), my girlfriend and I headed 
to Parima, a restaurant 
which is certainly not an excep- 
tion to the rule. 

While I 
this restaurant apart, I was able to 

ink my 
unusual and tasty Thai food. 


down 


am unable to tear 


claws into some very 
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Despite the restaurant’s sim- 
ple appearance on the outside, 
going inside is like traveling 
through a porthole to find a sanc- 
tuary full of riches and splendors 
on the other side. 

A brief walk past a brightly 
lit wooden bar brings you into a 
massive dining room enclosed by 
a cathedral-like stone wall and a 
high peaked ceiling. 

From light fixtures that take 
the form of giant tulips to the 
cozy wooden booths that line the 
walls, the inside of Parima is a 
marvel that I would never have 
expected. 

Matching the illuminating 
decor, the entire wait staff is 
dressed in Asian style dresses and 
more than exceed the boundaries 
of friendly and helpful service. 


After getting over the awe of 


the restaurant, Parima invites you 
to “Thai One On,” by choosing a 
drink from their very extensive 
stock of beverages. With over 63 
beers to choose from you might 
find it hard to pick just one from 
their sweeping selection of both 
common and uncommon beers. 
Parima carries everything from 
micro brews such as Cave Creek 
Chile Beer, to European beers 
such as a $15 bottle (for 25 
ounces) of Chimay Rouge Abbey 
Ale, which is brewed by the 
Trappist Monks. 

If you.aren’t a beer drinker at 
heart or you just want to walk on 


the wild side you can order one of 


their far out, tooty-fruity cock- 
tails made from the owner’s own 
recipes. 

With this many fun drinks to 
pursue, you might not even get 


the chance to glance at their wine 
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list. I know I didn’t. 
For appetizers, Parima offers 


the expected Satay (skewers of 


grilled chicken, $5.65) and 
Tempura (deep fried vegetables, 


$4.50), as well as a variety of 


spring roll-type concoctions. 

We chose the Poa Piea Tod 
($4.50), which is a generous serv- 
ing of crunchy spring roles 
stuffed with green bean noodles, 
cabbage, mushrooms and carrots. 
They were very good, especially 
when washed down with a cold 
beer. 

Although I am not too expe- 
rienced with Thai food, every- 
thing on Parima’s menu looked 
mouth-watering and nothing 
seems too frightening except for 
the Seafood Phuket ($14.95), 
which sacred me because of its 
name alone. 

The Phuket is a combination 
of shrimp, mussels, cod filet and 
squid sautéed in a basil sauce 
with vegetables, which actually 
sounds pretty sadly 
couldn't help but refrain from 
making an immature crack about 
the name). 

For those who are also inex- 
perienced with Thai food, as am 
I, Parima’s menu helps you along 
by telling you what types of dish- 
es to get in order to not overlap or 
smother flavors when they are 
served together. We took their 
advice and ordered one curry dish 
as well as one from the stir fry 
section. 

For the curry dish we 
ordered the Choo-Chee ($14.95- 
$15.95), which comes with either 


good (I 


salmon, shrimp or duck, served 
with a curry sauce that consists of 
lime leaf, tomato, pineapple and 


rod 
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red pepper. 
We ordered the salmon ver- 


sion and while I'll admit I didn’t 
think too much of the first bite, as 
I gave time for all the delicate fla- 
vors to muddle on my palette, the 
flavors began to come alive. With 
a “one” spice rating, it definitely 
isn’t too-hot-to-handle and I rec- 
ommend it to any pineapple fan. 

For stir-fry dishes ($10.95- 
$12.50) you can get your choice 
of chicken, beef, pork, tofu, 
squid, shrimp, cod filet or duck 
and match it with a garlic sauce, 
ginger sauce or sacred basil leaf 
sauce. 

We went with the duck, a 
predominant meat on their menu 
and paired it with the garlic top- 
ping which comes with white 
pepper, cilantro root and red and 
green peppers. It too is very good 
and safe for anyone to order. 

Both dishes were accompa- 
nied by a heaping serving of 
sticky white rice and while there 
are no chopsticks to make you 
look like a fool, there are also no 
knives either. 

Spoons are definitely the 
favored tool at Parima and you'll 
need them to scoop up the 
tremendous puddles of sauce in 
order to coat your rice. 

Parima is a very pleasant 
experience.and has definitely 
reshaped the way I think of Thai 
food. 

Especially since = Wok 
Express (down by the Champlain 
Mill) is gone, Pll be getting Thai 
food instead of Chinese for take- 
out from now on. 

Come to think of it, however, 
anybody who would get take-out 
from Parima would surely miss 
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Extraordinary’ Bran Wasik, Defender Restaurant Critic 
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Join us on Burlington's historic waterfront for a most memorable 


graduation evening dinner. 


Dine in our intimate 175 year old stone and wood beam cining room or 
on our flower filled, heated deck overlooking Perkin's Pier and the 
Adirondack Mountains. 


Make your reservations early for this most popular weekend by calling 
us at 864.5266 
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out on the atmosphere, which is 
more than half the experience. 

While Thai food may seem a 
stretch from the norm, Parima 
makes you feel at home with 
great service and food that is not 
too frightening. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my 
visit to Parima and recommend it 
to anyone. 

I guess these professors here 
at St. Michael’s have something 
worthwhile to teach us after all. 
In all, Parima deserves 3 1/2 
Purple Knights out of 5. 





RATINGS: 
1 Purple Knight: | — 
Better off at Alliot | — 
2 Purple Knights: © 
It was just OK 
3 Purple Knight 
Gre 
4 Purple Knigh 
_ Extraordinary 
5 Purple Knights: | _ 
Worth a plane ticket | 
to Thailand. | 
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The ‘Comeback Cats’ take championship from Utah 
Kentucky's new coach, Tubby Smith, wins first NCAA title 





By Scott Croteau 
Guest Columnist 


One year as Kentucky's head 
coach, one NCAA — champi- 
onship. That is the line Tubby 
Smith can put into his record 
book. 

The head coach of the 
“Comeback Cats" took the reigns 
after Kentucky guru Rick Pitino 
left for the head coaching posi- 
tion with the Boston Celtics. 

In one season, Smith exceed- 
ed all expectations. He had a 
solid roster but no real all-stars, 
and he still won the title. 

Turnovers will kill any lead, 
and that is exactly what they did 
to the Runnin’ Utes' lead. Utah 
committed 18 turnovers in the 
game, which led to 18 Kentucky 
points. 

Utah guard Andre Miller had 
eight turnovers himself, some- 
thing you do not want one of your 
primary ball-handlers doing. 
Kentucky played a_ full-press 
defense for the majority of the 


HOW DOES $800/WEEK 
IN EXTRA INCOME 
SOUND TO YOU? 
Amazingly, profitable, 
opportunity. 

Send self-addressed 


stamped envelope to: 
International 
1375 Coney Island 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
11230 





game and this press wore down 
Utah. 

Kentucky seemed to have 
problems in the first half, being 
outscored by 10 and having diffi- 
culty with Utah's Mike Doleac. 
Doleac shot five of seven for 12 
points in the first half and played 
extremely well through 
Kentucky's interior defense. 

But the Utes fell apart in the 
second half. Kentucky exploded 
for 47 points in the second and 
held Utah to 28 points. 

More’ importantly, — the 
Wildcats held Doleac to three 
free throws in the second half. In 
fact, Kentucky made most of the 
Utah players draw iron. Utah 
shot a measely 29.3 percent from 
the field in the second. 

Utah also lost the main edge 
they had had throughout the tour- 
nament in rebounding. 

The Utes were out-rebound- 
ed by Kentucky in the second 
half, taking away many second 
chance points from Coach Rick 
Majerus’ club. 

Kentucky won it from the 
bench. Not literally, but having 
players like Jamaal Magloire, 
Cameron Mills and Heshimu 
Evans helped. 

As their defensive specialist, 
Magloire forced Utah players to 
adjust shots. Magloire blocked 
three shots and played tough inte- 
rior defense. What else do you 
want from a role player? 

If the answer is scoring, 
Kentucky got that from Mills and 
Evans. Mills scored eight points 
in the contest, but also hit a time- 
ly three-pointer to tie the game up 
with 7:46 to go in the second 
half. 

Evans receives Most 
Outstanding Player honors from 
me. He netted 10 points in the 
contest, with two three-pointers 
at perfect times. He also blocked 
a late three-point attempt by 
Miller, which helped ruin any 


chance of a Utah comeback. 

The Wildcats 
than wild coming off the bench, 
they were nasty. Overall, the 
Kentucky bench outscored Utah's 
bench 25-7. Those two numbers 
helped Kentucky take the cham- 
pionship back home. 


were more 
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Utah must receive recogni- 
tion for their great run to the 
championship game. They 
defeated several great programs 
to get as far as they did. 

Coming off a great run the 
season before, critics questioned 
Utah's ability to win without their 
former star and now New Jersey 
Net Keith Van Horn. 

But the absence of Van Horn 
actually helped Utah go as deep 
as they did. The one-man point 
squad was no longer there, forc- 
ing other players to step up their 
games. Doleac showed brilliance 
last year, but this year he stepped 
up as one of the team leaders. 

But Miller was the big dil- 
ference in the Utah program this 
year. He, too, stepped up as a 
leader, and Coach Majerus gave 
him the green light to take the 
shots. 

Utah also got great play from 
Hanno Mattola. He scored 15 
points in their loss to Kentucky 
and stepped up huge in previous 
games. 

But the bench play from 
Utah is the reason for their loss. 
Seven points from the bench does 
not help. to win a ball game. 


There were no 20-point scorers 
for either team in the champi- 
onship game which showed that 
both teams played a spread-out 
offense. 

Scott Padgett played big 
throughout the tournament, scor- 
ing 17 for the Wildcats in the 
championship game. 

Along with Padgett was the 
play of Jeff Sheppard. Sheppard 
scored 16 points in the win and 
also changed his style of play to 
win. 

A well-known outside shoot- 
er, Sheppard took the ball to the 
basket instead of shooting from 
the outside. This caused Utah 
players to pay attention to his 
outside game and his inside game 
as well. 

Sheppard's strategy worked, 
helping him attain Most 
Outstanding Player honors in the 
championship game. 

Sheppard’s second strategy 
also worked. Last season, he 
opted not to play and decided to 
redshirt for the year. This gave 
him one more year of eligibility. 
Both he and Coach Smith are 
looking back at the decision and 
smiling. Sheppard received a 
championship and Smith had a 
senior leader to take Kentucky all 
the way. 

The Kentucky Wildcats 
showed that there might not be a 
need for one outstanding player. 
The Most Outstanding Player 
award should go to the whole 
Wildcat team for playing team 
ball. 

Coach Smith should also 
receive an award for winning 
the title in his first year as head 
coach. 

He promised his players he 
would make them men at the 
beginning of the season and that 
they would play well together. 

What else shows that those 
two goals were achieved than a 
national championship? 


(OUR PRICES JUST SEEM THAT WAY) 
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Score bonrd 


Softball 


The Lady Knights dropped 
a doubleheader to Stonehill on 
Saturday. The team lost 1-0 in 
the bottom of the seventh inning 
of the first game and 11-4 in the 


- On Sunday, St. Mike’s lost a 
doubleheader to Assumption, 
14-1 and 10-2, 

The team will play its first 
home game against Pace on 
Friday at 3 p.m. and travel to 
AIC on Saturday. 


Baseball 


The team lost to Stonehill 4- 


3, but won the second game 5-1, 
breaking a seven-game losing 
streak. 

The Purple Knights 
dropped a doubleheader to 
Assumption 8-4 and 10-5. 

_ The team plays Norwich at 
home on Thursday. 


Women’s Lacrosse 

_ The Lady Knights opened 
their season with a 12-8 loss to 

Quinnipiac this past Saturday. 
Sophomore Joleen Wise led 
St. Mike’s in scoring with five 

goals and an assist. 
The team plays at Colby- 
and will host AIC 


Le Moyne 17-12 on Sunday. 
Junior John Eckroth had 14 
saves, while teammate senior 
Ryan Nestor led St. Michael’s 
scorers with six points. 

The team also lost to 
Bentley 16-6. Both Bentley and 
Le Moyne are ranked in the Top 
10 nationally among Divison I 
colleges, according to Sports 
Information Director Lisa 
Champagne. 

With the losses 
Michael’s falls to a 1-4 record 
overall and has yet to win a con- 
ference game. 


Men’s Tennis 

The Purple Knights defeat- 
ed NE-10 rival Stonehill College 
8-1 on Saturday. The team won 
eight out of nine matches includ- 
ing all three doubles matches. 

Seniors Keith Atchinson, 
Jeff Hyde and Eric Braun were 
all dual winners. 

With the win the team 
improves to a 3-5 record overall 
and 3-3 in the NE-10. 

‘The team hosts Le Moyne 
today at 3 p.m. They play St. 
Anselm tomorrow and will be at 
Quinnipiac on Saturday. 
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St. Mike’s rugby men practice in rain, sleet 
and mud to gear up for their spring season 
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Top: Dave Norton kicks the ball downfield. 
Bottom: Players rush toward a loose ball. 
Bottom left: The scrum practices as Coach Art 
Maerlender looks on. 

Left: TJ DeMattia runs down the field with the 


Photos by Angela Aja 





St. Michael’s chooses freedom over freebies for athletes 
Pepsi, Converse and CCM give special deals to teams on sports equipment 


By C.J. Lampman 
Staff Writer 


Not since 1987-88, when the St. 
Michael’s men’s basketball team was fea- 
tured in Sports Illustrated as the No. | 
Division II team in the nation, has a sports 
team at St. Michael’s had a sponsorship 
contract with a major company. 

During that season, there was not only 
a shoe deal with Nike, but also, according 
to Chris Kenny, director of external athlet- 
ic affairs, a sponsorship controversy that 
ensued, 

The 1987-88 season was St. Michael’s 
first year in the Northeast-10 conference, 
and the men’s basketball team had a previ- 
ous shoe contract with Nike, Kenny said. 
The league, however, had a contractual 
agreement with Converse, resulting in a 
conflict of interest. 

“That was a bumpy first year in the 
NE-10,” Kenny said, “and it was our last 
year with a shoe contract.” 

Nike currently sponsors 30 Division I 
men’s basketball teams and 14 women’s 
basketball teams, as well as 26 Division I 
football teams. Colleges with a team spon- 
sored by Nike also receive funding for all 
other team sports. 

“You need to be marketable on a 
national scale to get these kinds of con- 
tracts,” Kenny said. “You need national 


prominence like the team had during the 
1987-88 season.” 

National recognition is not the only 
thing a school needs in order to obtain 
sponsorship deals, Kenny said. A school 
also needs to be willing to buy completely 
into the concept of being sponsored by a 
certain company. 

“What this means is that a school 
must be willing to give up certain free- 
doms,” Kenny said. “You give up the 
name of the school and pictures of the 
team to the company you signed the con- 
tract with, meaning that they can use the 
name and pictures however they want.” 

The company also may require a 
schoo] to guarantee them a certain number 
of radio advertisements on the station that 
broadcasts the school’s games and/or the 
campus radio station. 

“St. Michael’s does not want to buy 
into some of these concepts,” Kenny said. 

Although St. Michael’s does not have 
a sponsorship contract with any major 
company, the school does have other types 
of contractual agreements with companies, 
Kenny said. 

Spectators may notice hanging ban- 
ners bearing the name and logo of The 
Hampton Inn at basketball games in Ross 
Sports Center. One thing St. Michael’s 
gets in return for these advertisements, 
Kenny said, is preferred room rates to any 


person associated with the college. 

The Hampton Inn also helps with the 
cost of the fall soccer tournament, provid- 
ing free rooms and banquets for visiting 
teams, Kenny said. In exchange, St. 
Michael’s encourages all teams staying 
overnight to stay at The Hampton Inn. 

Spectators at basketball games in 
Ross also may notice two scoreboards with 
Pepsi logos, as well as refrigeration units 
fashioned to look like giant Pepsi and/or 
Mountain Dew cans. 

This does not mean that players like 
Geoff Card and Kelly Borch are required 
to down a Big Slam before games. The 
logo is on the scoreboards because Pepsi 
paid for the scoreboards in exchange for 
some advertising, Kenny said. 

In exchange for the advertising the 
company gets from the refrigeration units, 
Pepsi provides its carbonated sports drink, 
All-Sport, to all St. Michael’s sports teams 
free of charge. 

Many members of the men’s and 
women’s basketball teams wear newly 
designed Converse All-Star sneakers and 
warm-up jackets. Converse does not spon- 
sor the team but does provide its products 
to St. Michael’s at a reduced cost. 

“We get good deals from Converse so 
that’s why we use their products,” Kenny 
said. 

The same concept holds true for the 


men’s and women’s hockey teams, Kenny 
said. 

“We don’t have any kind of sponsor- 
ship deal with CCM,” he said. “They are 
a local company and they give us a good 
rate on their equipment.” 

Although the school gets good rates 
on equipment from Converse and CCM, 
players are not required by the school to 
use the companies’ products. 

“You may see certain basketball play- 
ers wearing Nike instead of Converse, or a 


hockey player wearing Bauer skates 


instead of CCM simply because the 
Converse or CCM didn’t fit them correct- 
ly,” Kenny said. i 

So what are the chances of St. 
Michael’s becoming affiliated by contract 
with a company like Nike or Adidas? 

Kenny isn’t overly optimistic about 
the possibility but said that isn’t necessari- 
ly a bad thing. 

“St. Michael’s is such a small commu- 
nity and every decision made is connected 
to someone or something else,” Kenny 
said. 

“So when there is an ethical problem, 
like what Nike is experiencing right now, 
red flags would fly up all over campus,” 
Kenney said. 

“It’s nice to know that there are so 
many people in the community that take an _ 
interest in what is going on,” he said. 


